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how to grow greenbacks 


Sow nitrogen! It turns soil into pay-dirt. 
It helps the farmer reap more dollars 
from every acre. No matter what the 
crop—cotton, corn, or wheat—nitrogen 
is a breadwinner. Richest source of this 


essential plant-food is ammonia. 


CSC is producing anhydrous ammonia 
at its Dixie Plant at Sterlington, Louisi- 
ana. Working at top capacity, CSC is 
supplying the major part of its output to 
Gulf Coast manufacturers for conver- 


sion into nitrogen-rich fertilizers. 
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BEMIS MINUTE MOVIES 


FOR SHIPPERS WHO WANT 
TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


Ko FF * 
FEROIE, 
THE FERTILIZER THAT 
WALKED IN HIS SLEEP +. ee the jitters 








2. Formerly he sifted about in storage... went 3. He needed better packaging... got it in 
sleep walking and wasted his strength. Bemis Waterproof Bags. Now he sleeps like a 
baby through long days and nights in storage. 








Special fertilizers and chemical nitrogen 
fertilizers often sift out of ordinary con- 
tainers and cause additional loss by dam- 
aging products nearby. They need the 
protection of Bemis Waterproof Lami- 
nated Textile Bags. These bags are extra 
sturdy ...they resist tears and punctures. 
They are fully tested before they’re put to 
work. These pre-tests stop protests...assure 
complete satisfaction. 

Guard your fertilizers during ship- 
ments and keep them safe in storage with 
Bemis Waterproof Bags. Mail coupon 
now for prices and complete information. 


4. And Ferdie’s rarin’ to go when it's time to work. 








BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Waterproof Department 


Nation-wide Production and Sales 
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A Complete 
Service 


Tx. strategic factory locations of The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 


listed below. 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Bone 
Ash, Bone Oil, Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Monocalcium Phosphate, Gelatin, 
Agricultural Insecticides (including Py- 
rox, Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Arsen- 
ate, etc.), Trisodium and Disodium 
Phosphate, Phosphorus, Phosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium Car- 
bonate, Ammonium Fluosilicate, 
Magnesium Fluosilicate, Potassium Fluo- 
silicate, Phosphorus Pentasulphide, 
Phosphorus Sesquisulphide (lump), Zinc FACTORIES 
Fluosilicate, Salt Cake; and we are im- Aikaaiiekih Sn iain tat Sn Wiiiihidts, tats 
porters and/or dealers in Nitrate of Baltimore Md. Detroit, Mich. Pensacola, Fla. 
Soda, Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulphate Buffalo, N. Y Greensboro, N.C. Pierce, Fla. 
of Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed Carteret, N. J. Havana, Cubs Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure, Cayce, S. C. Henderson, N.C. Savannah, Ga. 


i H Chambly Canton, Montgomery, Ala. Searsport, Maine 
_ ond Blood. We mine and sell all Nat. Stockyards, Ill. South Amboy, N. J. 


i Quebec, Can. 
grades of FloridaPebble Phosphate Rock. Gaia S.C Norfolk, Va. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohic Wilmington, N. C 





The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES 


Alexandria, Va. | Columbia, S. C. Montgomery, Ala. Pierce, Fla. 

Baltimore, Md. — Detroit, Mich. Montreal, Quebec, Can. Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Greensboro,N.C. Naiional Stockyards, Ill. Savannah, Ga. 
Carteret, N. J. | Havana, Cuba New York, N. Y. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Charleston, S.C. Henderson,N.C. Norfolk, Va. Wilmington, N. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Houlton, Me. No. Weymouth, Mass. 

Cleveland, Ohio Laurel, Miss. Pensacola, Fla. 
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This new Model 
Bag Printer will print 
any size or type of 
bag made of paper, 
burlap, cotton or paper- 
lined material. It is 
built in one, two and 


three colors. 


The highest type of 
printing can be done 
with this machine at 
the lowest possible cost. 
It will also do an ex- 
cellent job of printing 


on used bags. 


We are in a position to 
make prompt delivery 
on printing plates also 
printing inks for the 


Fertilizer industry. 


CHMUy7 


18th and Main Streets 
Zone 3 


Louisville, Ky. MANUFACTURED IN TWO AND THREE COLORS 
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Full of its rich promise, this good earth falls 
away from the plow—waiting the seed that is 
to come. Yet even rich soil—if its fertility is to 
be long maintained—can profit through the wise 
use of a correct fertilizer. 

















In such replenishment, potash plays an 
important part. Many of the best fertilizers are 
compounded with potash—often with Sunshine 
State Potash. For this vital soil nutrient 
increases soil fertility, and insures greater 
resistance to plant diseases and drought. 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K,0 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 48/52% K20 


MANURE SALTS 22% MIN. K,0 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Some Fertilizer Problems from the 
Industy Point of View 


By VINCENT SAUCHELLI 


Director of Agricultural Research, The Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 


I would like to discuss briefly a number of 
problems in which fertilizer men, chemical 
control officials, and agricultural workers 
have a common interest. 

We of the fertilizer industry consider com- 
mercial fertilizers as essential aids in the 
development of any permanent system of 
land conservation and improvement. Our 
chief service to the community is to supply 
abundantly and at low cost the raw elements 
which are capable of restoring and main- 
taining the productivity of the land: to make 
poor land good, and good land better. Fer- 
tilizers are indispensable, whether it is to 
grow a heavy cover crop to keep top soil in 
place and to improve it, or to raise com- 
mercial crops of high cash value in a perma- 
nent system of cropping. No matter how 
rich a soil may have been in its virgin state, 
if it is cropped year after year under present 
day commercial systems, it is necessary sooner 
or later to apply all the major and some of the 
minor plant nutrients. Otherwise, crop 
yields cannot be maintained at a profitable 
level. In fact, the concept of ‘‘minor’’ ele- 
ment is no longer tenable: any one of the 
plant nutrients can become of major im- 
portance if it is seriously deficient in the soil. 
The trend throughout most of the Gulf and 
Coastal Plain is to apply fertilizers containing 
from 4 to 7 plant nutrients, exclusive of lime 
and sulphur. 

*A paper presented at the Conference of Fertilizer 


Manufacturers and Agricultural Agencies, Biloxi, 
Mississippi, October 29, 1948. 


Fertilizers have become of world-wide 
importance. Never have they been so im- 
portant to the world and to American farmers 
as they are today. In our country they ac- 
count for about 20 per cent of the total crop. 
In some of the southern states the portion is 
closer to 50 per cent. In other states, notably 
in the North Central Region, the portion is 
least, but the status is changing rapidly due 
to the expanded acreage of hybrid corn and 
soybeans. Farming in this country last year 
consumed close to 17 million tons of fertilizers, 
of which about 11 million tons comprised 
complete fertilizers. It also consumed about 
16 million tons of lime. These are huge 
quantities and they represent by no means 
the total potential. 


Farm Problems of the South 

It was not so long ago that agricultural 
workers based their theory of fertilizer use on 
the basis of soil needs exclusively; today the 
emphasis is increasingly being put on crop 
needs as determined by plant chemistry and 
plant tissue tests and nutritional values. I 
believe that ultimate nutritional value of the 
crop to be grown is going to become the de- 
termining factor in the future. Generally 
speaking, the emphasis on crop production 
has been on dollars and profits. There is 
nothing wrong with that emphasis, of course. 
But we must not ignore nutritional value and 
we may just as well start emphasizing it along 
with gross yields. 

Fertilizers have always played an import- 
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ant role in southern agriculture. They are 
bound to continue to do so and perhaps on a 
more intensive basis. Dr. M. J. Funchess of 
Alabama is recongized by us all as one who 
is thoroughly familiar with the farm problems 
of the South and has done a lot of hard think- 
ing on how to solve these problems. At the 
last Southern Agricultural Workers Con- 
vention he discussed these problems. I want 
to recall to you some of the things he empha- 
sized because they have a bearing on fer- 
tilizer practices. The fundamental farm 
problem of all southern states, he said, is the 
low per capita income of their farmers. In 
the main, low production per acre, low produc- 
tion per day’s labor and too few acres in com- 
mercial agriculture are the major problems 
of southern agriculture. Economic production 
he said, and not just increased production 
alone, must be the major goal. 


Low Production Per Acre in the South 

Farming must become more of a business 
and less of a social institution, here and 
eslewhere, if it is to carry out its function in 
our economy. From this point of view, the 
cost of producing a crop is of prime import- 
ance. In this cost picture the amount of 
labor used and the yield per acre largely 
determine the profit. The average yield of 
corn per acre in the 4 southern states 
(Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama and 
Mississippi) as given by Dr. Funchess for the 
3-year period ending in 1946 was 16 bushels. 
It was 48.8 bushels in the 4 midwest states of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa. These same 
4 southern states averaged per acre 92 
bushels of sweet potatoes and 309 pounds of 
cotton. These yields are too low. Dr. 
Funchess also reported that the labor charge 
against 100 bushels cf corn in these 4 southern 
states in 247 hours as against 46 hours in the 
midwest states. 

These are hard facts and undoubtedly are 
root causes of the low cash per capita income 
of southern farm people. 

Can yields be increased? They can. The 
evidence at each of the agricultural experi- 
ment stations in these 4 southern states gives 
the affirmative answer. Many individual 
farmers also report much higher yields. 
one of the important factors in this improve- 
ment of yields is the use of plant nutrients 
at higher rates. Other factors are also im- 
portant, such as improved seed, better farm 
machinery, more efficient contol of insects, 
diseases and weeds. But fertilizer is the factor 
that dominates because, without it and 
soil management, high profitable yields can- 
not be sustained year after year. 


That is briefly what I consider the job and 
the opportunity we in the fertilizer industry 
have in the South to serve and to help farmers 
solve their main economic problems. 

In supplying fertilizers, certain difficulties in 
manufacturing and selling develop which 
involves us more or less with the State In- 
spection Service. In the last three or four 
years circumstances beyond our control have 
tended to make these problems somewhat 
more difficult. If we can exchange ideas 
regarding these problems and discuss them 
with all candor, I feel we all shall be the 
gainers. I freely acknowledge that officials in 
chemical control work have always been fair 
and tolerant in their dealings with our in- 
dustry. The fact that we are in conference 
here at this time reflects the friendly rela- 
tions which have developed among us. 

It is always helpful to discuss one’s pro- 
blems with others who have a sympathetic 
understanding of them. My review of these 
problems is for the purpose of developing a 
better understanding of them among us and 
is in no sense an alibi. I shall show that a 
sincere effort is being made by industry to do 
something about them. 


Sampling 

Sampling and analysis go together: one 
suggests the other. Methods of analysis 
have, generally speaking, been ironed out 
and a highly satisfactory situation exists, even 
though technicians are still trying to work out 
methods for analyzing the less common ele- 
ments. Sampling is something else. 

The production executive in the fertilizer 
plant and the control officer in the State 
Inspection Service have each a responsibility 
in improving the work of sampling. The 
laboratory can pass judgment only on the 
sample submitted. No analysis can be better 
than the sample. In fact, a poor sample is 
worse than no sample at all. Failure to give 
sampling proper consideration leads to the 
unexplainable variations in the quality of the 
goods, difficulties in manufacturing, possible 
strained relations between manufacturer and 
control officials and finally to dissatisfied cus- 
tomers. Sampling is not a job that can be 
assigned to any one. It should be done by a 
thoroughly trained, intelligent worker. That 
goes for the inspection service of the State 
as well as the fertilizer plant. 

The fertilizer manufacturer has every 
reason for living up to guarantees of his 
product. There is no personal motive to do 
otherwise, especially in corporations, because 
there is no personal gain. If the guarantee is 
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deficient, the reason is to be found, in most 
cases, in manufacturing difficulties and not 
in any.intent to defraud. Mr. D. S. Coltrane 
of North Carolina recently pointed out that 
in his state farmers have received over 
$7,000,000 in extra fertilizer value above 
guarantees during the past 7 or 8 years. 
Averages of a similar kind are known to have 
benefitted farmers in other states. Neverthe- 
less, there are cases of deficiency. I recall 
that, in the last report of Commissioner 
Corley on analyses of fertilizers sold in 
Mississippi in 1947, 73 samples or about 8 per 
cent of the total showed deficiencies and 
penalties in the amount of about $20,000 
assessed. However, at the same time 822 
samples were not deficient. The record shows 
that a large number of the companies had a 
perfect record, that is, no deficiencies. My 
remarks on industry problems apply to the 
picture as a whole and not to any specific 
state. 

At the last meeting of the Association of 
Southern Feed Control Officials meeting in 
Asheville, N. C., Mr. E. W. Constable of the 
North Carolina Department of Agriculture 
reported on comparative procedures in tae 
sampling of fertilizers for analytical purposes. 
The next result of his study was that present 
procedures in sampling give results of wide 
variation. He used three types of samplers: 
(a) single half-tube; (b) double-tube or 
Indiana, sampler; and (c) a single, slitted- 
tube, i. e., one tube out of an Indiana double- 
tube sampler. His conclusion was that much 
additional work is needed before one can say 
definitely that one procedure is better than 
another. 


Dr. H. R. Allen of the Kentucky Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station reported at the 
same meeting on sampling problems. Dr. 
Allen showed that the type of sampler used 
is not uniform throughout the country 
although the trend is toward the double-tube 
sampler. In some states the sampler mixes 
and quarters the sample when taken and 
sends only a part to the laboratory; in other 
states the whole sample is sent to the labora- 
tory. Some use paper or paste-board con- 
tainers, others use glass containers, cotton 
bags, or metal containers. 


The problem ‘of sampling is even more 
difficult in the case of granular fertilizers and 
double-strength goods, and lately the samp- 
ling of anhydrous ammonia for direct appli- 
cation has introduced other problems. The 
inclusion of weed killers and insecticides in 
mixed fertilizers is going to make sampling 
increasingly difficult. 


Problems in Mixing 

The producer has many problems in his 
mixing operation. One of the difficulties is in 
getting the raw materials one prefers to use. 
This is practically impossible today. One has 
to accept what he can get, and like it. The 
quality of labor available does not help 
matters. Competition for labor at present is 
very strong. Fertilizer operations, being 
dusty and dirty, do not attract the better 
class of workman. Fertilizer is a compara- 
tively low-cost commodity and this fact re- 
stricts the manufacturer in the wage he can 
afford to pay. If fertilizers were high priced 
commodities, the producer could do a lot of 
things which are prohibitive now. 


Let us review some specific items. Gen- 
erally speaking, a complete fertilizer com- 
prises a mixture of diverse materials of 
varying particle sizes and densities. No 
matter how thoroughly one may mix them, 
segregation cannot be avoided. The super- 
phosphate is more or less powdered if 
ordinary run-of-pile; if some treble is used 
also, this is more likely granular. The 
nitrogen carriers may be light bulky materials 
or most likely they will be in the form of 
solutions or granular. The potash salts most 
likely are semi-powdered and, if in the form 
of manure salts, have a strong tendency to 
absorb moisture and to cake. Mix these 
materials thoroughly and what happens? 
The lighter and finer particles tend to segre- 
gate from the coarser ones. The industry 
could grind them all to a fine powder to 
secure uniformity, but the farmer won’t take 
it, because of the difficulty of handling it in 
the field, as it is not freely drillable. Samples 
taken of mixtures of this kind from the pile 
or from individual bags will not be uniform, 
principally because of segregation When 
batches are dumped into the bin, conical 
piles form and the coarser particles roll down 
the sides and to the bottom. The same thing 
happens in filling bags. Sample cores taken 
through the middle of the bag can and do 
vary in analysis from cores taken from the 
sides. 


High-analysis versus Normal Grades 

The trend is toward a higher content of 
plant food in mixed fertilizers. According to 
K. D. Jacob of the U. S. D. A., the average 
content of plant nutrients of commercial 
mixed fertilizers increased from 13.9 per cent 
in 1900 to 21.65 per cent in 1945,—roughly, 
a 56 per cent increase. This increase corres- 
ponds with the period during which synthetic 
nitrogen products were gradually displacing 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Program for N. F. A. Fall Meeting 


The program for the 22nd Fall Meeting of 
the National Fertilizer Association at At- 
lanta, Ga. on November 15th, 16th and 17th, 
will feature eight talks on important depart- 
ments of fertilizer work, including such timely 
subjects as increased production, labor pro- 
blems, broadening the fertilizer market, 
TVA developments, better pasture fertiliza- 
tion. The general sessions will be held on the 
mornings of October 16th and 17th, the 
opening day being devoted to meetings of the 
Board of Directors and other committees. 

The Atlanta gathering will be the first 
meeting of the Administration of Dr. Russell 
Coleman, the new N.F.A. president, who will 
make the opening address of the Wednesday 
session. 

The program for Tuesday includes: 


Opening Address: Ray King, chairman of 
the Board of Directors, The National Fer- 
tilizer Association. 

“Increased Production—Master Weapon in 
the Fight for Freedom,’”’ Clem D. Johnston, 
president, Roanoke Public Warehouse, Roa- 
noke, Va. 

“Nitrogation, Nitrojection and Soil Fyumi- 
gation—Their Application and Results,” B 
H. Leavitt, Technologist, Agricultural De- 
partment, Shell Chemical Corporation, San 
Francisco;, Calif. 

“Tomorrow's Labor Problems,’’ Ray M. 
Suter, director of industrial relations, Ohio. 

The Annual Industry Dinner will be held 
on Tuesday evening, November 16th, with 
C. T. Prindeville, vice-president of Swift & 
Co., presiding. 


Wednesday’s addresses are as follows: 


“Broadening the Fertilizer Market,’ Dr. 
Russell Coleman, president, The National 
Fertilizer Association. 

“The Test of Time,’”’ Dr. Firman E. Bear, 
professor of agricultural chemistry and head 
of the soils department, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

“The Tennessee Valley: A Regional Dem- 
onstration in Soil Fertility Conservation,” 
Gordon Clapp, chairman of the Board, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn. 

“The Need for More Adequate Fertiliza- 
tion of Pastures,’’ Dr. C. C. Murray, director, 
Georgia Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Experiment, Georgia. 

Ray King, chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors, will preside at both of the general 
sessions. 


Army Ammonia For Four Fertilizer 
Plants 


The U. S. Department of Commerce an- 
nounced October 22 the allocation of 194 
tankcars of Army produced anhydrous am- 
monia, to be shipped during the last three 
months of this year to four fertilizer plants, 
which otherwise would be forced to suspend 
or curtail operations for lack of this material. 

The quantity made available to each of 
the four companies represents the minimum 
of anhydrous ammonia required to keep the 
plant in production of ammonium sulphate, 
according to officials of the Office of Domes- 
tic Commerce. The 194 tankcars will move 
5,044 tons of anhydrous ammonia, having a 
nitrogen content of 4,154 tons. 

The four companies are: Farm Service 
Company, Oakland, Calif.; A. F. Pringle & 
Co., Charleston, S. C.; Greenville Chemical 
Company, Greenville, Miss., and Columbia 
Metals Company, Seattle, Wash. 

Officials of the ODC said that after pro- 
viding for these four preference cases, ap- 
proximately thirty-two tankcar loads of Army 
anhydrous ammonia remain to be distributed 
among domestic fertilizer producers. Under 
distribution order D-1, this balance will be 
made available to primary producers of 
nitrogen, in proportion to their participation 
in the civilian export program. This dis- 
tribution will be made as soon as the required 
information is received from eligible pro- 
ducers. 


Phosphate Committee Discusses 
Western Leasing Regulations 


A subcommittee on western phosphate of 
the Minerals Advisory Council has been 
appointed to consult with the Department 
of the Interior on the provisions for leasing 
western phosphate lands for development. 

The committee is composed of George A. 
McHugh, Simplot Fertilizer Company, Chair- 
man; T. C. Russell, Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company; William Anderson, Anderson Phos- 
phate Mining Company; Duard C. Ray, 
Phosphate Mines, Inc.; G. W. Bunting, 
Central Farmers Fertilizer Company, and 
Kenneth Ray, Westvaco Company. 

A meeting of the committee with Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior C. Gerard Davison 
was held at Pocatello, Idaho, on October 
22nd at which time revision of the leasing 
regulations was discussed. These revisions 
follow a pattern suggested at an earlier public 
hearing on August 31st. 
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Annual Meeting of Middle West 
Soil Improvement Committee 


C. J. Cahill of the Rath PackingCompany, 
Waterloo, Iowa, was re-elected president of 
the Middle West Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee at the organization’s annual meeting 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, III, on Thurs- 
day, October 28th. 

B. C. Manker, Michigan Fertilizer Co. 
Lansing, was re-elected vice-president. W’ 
B. Copeland, Smith-Douglass Co., Streator. 
Ill., was named treaurer to succeed E. O., 
Kintzing of Swift & Company, Chicago. 

New members of the board of directors 
elected were: H. E. Balbach, Swift & Com- 
pany, Hammond; J. D. Lanter, Illinois Farm 
Supply Co., Chicago; J. D. Stewart, Jr., 
Federal Chemical Co., Louisville, Ky.; and 
Nelson T. White, Smith Agricultural Chem- 


R. J. Fleming, National Fertilizer Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Z. H. Beers, executive secretary of the com- 
mittee reported an expansion of educational 
publicity work. A greater volume of informa- 
tion on soil improvement and land manage- 
ment methods is being supplied to newspapers, 
farm magazines and radio stations, he said. 
Beers added that 360,000 copies of a new color 
folder on hunger signs prepared by the com- 
mittee have already been distributed by 
member companies to farmers, county agents, 
fertilizer dealers, agricultural extension work- 
ers and vocational agriculture teachers in the 
Middle West. The committee, he said, is set 
up to cooperate with the land-grant colleges 
and agricultural experiment stations in fur- 
thering the spread of good soil fertility and 
land management practices among farmers 
in the Corn Belt area. 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE MIDDLE WEST SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
Left to right, H. E. Balbach, Swift & Company, Director; J. D. Lanter, Illinois Farm 
Supply Co., Director; C. J. Cahill, Rath Packing Co. President; Z. H. Beers, Exec- 
utive Secretary; Dan Williams, Minnesota Farm Bureau Service Co., Director; J. D. 

Stewart, Jr., Federal Chemical Co. Director 


ical Co., Columbus, Ohio. They succeed 
returing board members C. P. Bond, Baugh 
& Sons, Canton, Ohio; A. R. Mullin, Indiana 
Farm Bureau Coop., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
A. J. Darfus, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., 
Cincinnati, O.; and E. O. Kintzing. 

Nearly 100 industry men representing 39 
member companies in the Middle West and 
guests were present. 

Progress reports on the committee’s 
educational activities were presented by 
various committees and plans for additional 
projects were discussed. 

The membership committee, headed by 
W. B. Copeland, stated that seven new 
members have been added during the past 
year. Among the new members introduced 
at the meeting were W. W. Venable, Poca- 
hontas Fertilizer Co., Pocahontas, lowa and 


Plans are now being made for a second 
annual Joint Meeting of College Agronomists 
and Soil Men with representatives of the 
fertilizer industry. The soil scientists will 
report on the research work in soil fertility 
and land management which they consider 
most significant. 


A tentative date of February 18, 1949 has 
been selected for this meeting. Last year, 
more than 150 college men and industry 
executives attended and took part in the 
discussions. 


The information brought out in meetings 
of this kind is of benefit to both the scientist 
and to the fertilizer production man. Further 
details of the program will be announced later. 
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California Fertilizer Association 
Celebrates Silver Anniversary 

The California Fertilizer Association held 
its 25th annual convention at the Mission Inn, 
Riverside, California, on October 18th and 
19th. The meeting was attended by almost 
300 members and guests who thoroughly 
enjoyed two full days of business and pleas- 
ure which had been arranged by the Conven- 
tion Committee. 

Officers elected for the coming year were: 
Earl R. Mog, president; J. M. Quinn, vice- 
president; Paul Pauly, secretary; Grover C. 
Dunford, treasurer; Oliver E. Overseth, 
executive secretary and manager. 

The meeting program, as well as that of 
the Soil Improvement Committee, included a 
number of short addresses which permitted 
many important phases of fertilizer work to 
be covered. 

Allen B. Lemmon, chief of the California 
Bureau of Chemistry, gave a report on the 
work of the control office during the year; 
W. E. Martin, extension specialist in soils, 
discussed fertilizer tests with nitrogen and 
phosphorus on growing small grains; and E. 
S. Wallihan, Citrus Experiment Station, 
spoke on “Radioactive Phosphorus As a Tool 
in Plant Nutrition.” 

Oscar A. Lorenz, professor of truck crops, 
enlightened the group on his interesting fer- 
tilizer placement work with vegetable crops, 
expressing the opinion that some previous 
work did not show beneficial results from 
phosphorus because the phosphorus was not 
placed in close proximity to the seed. 

L. D. Batchelor, director of the Citrus 
Experiment Station at Riverside, who wel- 
comed the group, discussed the disease ‘‘quick 
decline.”’ He stated that his staff was study- 
ing possible insect carriers and types of root 
stock resistant to this disease. 

Wallace Macfarlane, president of CFA, 
traced the development of California agricul- 
ture for the past 25 years, giving statistics 
on crop acreage and yield. Quality and 
quantity essential to Western growers’ crops 
was the topic presented by C. B. Moore, 
secretary and manager of the Western Grow- 
ers Association, and the same subject as it 
relates specifically to citrus was presented by 
F. R. Wilcox, assistant general manager of 
the California Fruit Growers Exchange. Prof. 
Hans Jenny, University of California, re- 
viewed his work on the fertility levels of 
California soils. 

A. D. Shamel reviewed 50 years of observa- 
tions of fertilizer practices. C. T. Prindeville, 
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vice-president, Swift & Company, discussed 
activities of trade associations, giving illus- 
trations of different worth-while activities of 
such organizations. M. E. McCollam, of 
the American Potash Institute reported on 
the year’s activities of the Soil Improvement 
Commumittee. 

George D. Scarseth, director of research, 
American Farm Research Association, called 
attention to the fact that the organic-matter 
content of our soils is declining and that in 
most localities we are not yet returning, in 
fertilizer, the amount of nutrients removed 
by our crops. 

At the luncheon on October 19th, A. D. 
Johnson, secretary-manager, Los Angeles 
Credit Managers Association, addressed the 
group on “Credit Implications.’’ Also, F. S. 
Lodge acting president of the National 
Fertilizer Association told briefly of new 
projects being carried out by NFA. 

The evening’s entertainment was provided 
by Balfour-Guthrie & Co., Ltd. on the 18th 
and by the American Potash & Chemical 
Corporation on the 19th. 

Weller Noble, of the Pacific Guano Co., 
was master of ceremonies at the Silver Anni- 
versary Banquet. After he had introduced 
the honored guests and the charter members 
of the Association, Mr. Noble presented 
Horace Dunbar, first chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Soil Improvment Committee, who 
reminisced on the history of the fertilizer 
industry in California. 


Coltrane Warns Against Claim of 
‘*Colloidal Availability”’ 


North Carolina Agriculture Commissioner 
D. S. Coltrane has issued a warning to 
farmers and farm supply dealers not to be 
misled by claims made for some lime phos- 
phate materials advertised as containing high 
percentage of “phosphoric acid (colloidal 
availability.)” 

Registration of such products for sale in 
North Carolina has been repeatedly refused 
by the Department of Agriculture when they 
were offered under guarantees specifying 
“colloidal availability,’ Commissioner Col- 
trane said, explaining that the state laws 
regulating fertilizer and lime sales do not 
recognize such a term. 

“Lime phosphate is a permissible material 
good for certain agricultural purposes,’’ the 
Commissioner continued, “but dealers and 
farmers should not allow themselves to be 
misled by claims that it will accomplish the 


same thing for their crops as superphosphate. 

“Advertising matter that has come to my 
attention for two brands of lime phosphate 
list in the analyses 20 to 23 per cent total 
phosphoric acid (colloidal availability). Our 
fertilizer and lime laws do not authorize 
the use of such a term, and laboratory analy- 
ses of various samples of these materials have 
shown that in most cases they contain only 
about two per cent of available phosphoric 
acid.” 


Dresser to Manage Summers’ 
Canadian Plant 


The Summers Fertilizer Company, Inc. of 
Baltimore, Maryland announces the appoint- 
ment, effective November 1, of Walter E. 
Dresser of Calais, Maine as General Manager 
of its Canadian branch at St. Stephen, New 
Brunswick. Mr. Dresser has been associated 
with Summers in various capacities since 
graduating from Dartmouth College in 1930. 
He is the son of the late Willis R. Dresser who, 
with Walter P. Summers and James E. Tot- 
man, founded the Company in 1922. About 
a year ago Summers’ St. Stephen plant was 
destroyed by fire.. Rebuilding and installation 
of modern equipment will be completed as of 
November 1, 1948. 

Mr. Dresser succeeds G. J. Campbell who 
has severed his connections as of November 1 
with Summers and its subsidiary Companies. 


Growing More Corn on Less Land 

According to the Virginia Extension Serv- 
ice, corn acreage in the State has dropped 
nearly 500,000 acres or 31 per cent during the 


past 25 years. The average yield per acre 
has gone up more than 30 per cent during 
the same period. By using improved prac- 
tices, Virginia farmers are now producing 
more corn on about one-third less land. 
Many farmers find it easily possible to pro- 
duce 100 bushels of shelled corn per acre. 
In order to grow a corn crop, according to the 
Virginia authorities, a certain amount of 
plant food, such as calcium, phosphorus, 
potassium, nitrogen, magnesium, and certain 
minor elements, is needed. For a 100-bushel 
crop, which is a fair objective yield to work 
toward, it is pointed out that there will be a 
need by the crop for 140 Ibs. nitrogen, 48 Ibs. 
phosphoric acid, and 136 lbs. of potash. 
Virginia farmers, as well as those in nearby 
states, should read Virginia Extension Bulle- 
tin 99 if interested in higher and more eco- 
nomical corn yields. : 
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International Promotes Meguschar 


and Stough 

The appointments of Ben E. Meguschar as 
assistant to the vice-president of the plant 
food division and Joe F. Stough as northern 
general manager of the division have been 
announced by International Minerals & 
Chemical Corporation effective November 1, 
according to Louis Ware, president. 

Mr. Meguschar joined the company in 
1917 at Cincinnati as a salesman and has 
been serving as northern general manager of 
the plant food division for the past two years. 


B. E. Meguschar J.F.Stough 

He will become assistant to Maurice H 
Lockwood, who recently came to the com- 
pany as vice-president and head of the plant 
food division. 

Mr. Stough began his service with the 
company 23 years ago at Montgomery, 
Alabama, and has served as assistant district 
manager and later as manager of the Lock- 
land, Ohio district for the plant food division. 
Since his return from the military service, 
he has been midwestern district sales manager 
for the potash division. 


St. Regis Sales Meeting 


The first annual sales meeting of the Multi- 
wall Bag Division of the St. Regis Sales 
Corporation, subsidiary of St. Regis Paper 
Company, was held in the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York on September 23 and 24 
and brought together sales personnel of this 
division of the company from all sections of 
the country. 

In two days of intensive presentation and 
discussion, broad consideration was given to 
the return of more normal competitive con- 
ditions and how they should be met; technical 
developments which are opening new vistas 
both in existing markets and new markets, 
and developments in the company’s Engineer- 
ing and Machine division which are resulting 
in new packer types that promise to extend 
mechanical packaging, with a resultant expan- 
sion in the utilization of the multiwall bag as 
a shipping container. 

Arch Carswell, executive vice-president of 
St. Regis Sales Corporation and _ general 
sales manager of the Multiwall Bag Division 
of the company, conducted the two-day 
meeting. Actively participating were the 
five district sales managers of the division, 
V. C. Douglas, Burton A. Ford, J. F. Gruber, 
George P. Haberstein, Hugh W. Sloan and 
their entire sales staff. 

Commenting on the fact that the multi- 
wall sales effort no longer deals with a scarce 
commodity, as has been true for some years 
past, Mr. Carswell spoke of the need for a 
strong sales program now and stressed the 
part which sales promotion and advertising 
can play in the exploitation of new markets. 
He pointed to the wide list of commodities 
being packed or contemplated to be packed in 
multiwall bags. 

Mr. Carswell referred to the substantial 


(Continued on page 26) 
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NEW YORK 


Supplies of Chemical Nitrogen Materials Shorter Than Ever. 
Greater Demand for Organics from Feed Fertilizer Markets. 


Deliveries. 


Some Producers Behind on 


Government Export Orders Absorbing Excess Superphosphate Supplies 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer”’ 


New York, October 27, 1948. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
With nitrogen solutions in short supply, 
many buyers were trying to increase their 
purchases of sulphate of ammonia but pro- 
ducers were all under contract for their next 
season’s production. 


Nitrate of Soda 
Importers continue to bring boats to 
various ports from Chile and the material is 
shipped out about as fast as it arrives, against 
previous allotments. Demand continues 
good, for both domestic and imported grades. 


Ammonium Nitrate 
There is considerable inquiry for. Ammo- 
nium Nitrate from various buyers and one 
large producer has been affected by a power 
shortage and forced to curtail production. 


Nitrogen Solutions 
Some of the producers are behind on de- 
liveries and the supply in some sections is 
short. Little relief is looked for over the next 
month or two. 


Nitrogenous Tankage 
Buyers are taking delivery against previous 
contracts and with the approach of the heavy 
mixing season it is expected shipments will 
increase. 


Castor Pomace 
Producers are shipping on contract and it is 
possible the production may be cut down, 
due to the poor castor oil business. Most 
buyers have covered their requirements when- 
ever possible. 


Organics 
Blood was scarce for prompt shipment and 
both fertilizer and feed buyers paid $8.00 per 


unit of ammonia ($9.72 per unit N) freely, 
f.o.b. various shipping points, and the market 
was well sold up. No South American was 
available on account of high asking prices in 
South America. Animal tankage sold at 
$7.25 to $7.50 per unit of ammonia ($8.82 to 
$9.12 per unit N) and while the fertilizer 
people showed little interest at these prices, 
the feed trade was willing to pay current 
prices for shipment over the next 60 days. 
Linseed meal was steady in price at around 
$59.00 per ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis, but most 
buyers were buying on a_ hand-to-mouth 
basis. Cottonseed meal was slightly firmer 
in price and the demand came mainly from 
feed interests. Soybean meal was slightly 
higher in price than the low point reached 
about three weeks ago and some trade 
authorities seem to think the price will grad- 
ually work higher. 


Fish Meal 
--- With the fishing season about over in most 
sections, available stocks were low and the 
feed trade was taking available offerings. It 
is considered likely this market will show a 
firmer tendency with the end of the fishing 
season, 


Superphosphate 
The production continues heavy in most 
producing areas but some Government export 
orders have been placed which should bring 
the productions more in balance with actual 


needs. 


Potash 
Most buyers would like to increase their 
supply of this material but, with no further 
word of any imported offerings, there is little 
likelihood that they will be successful. De- 
mand continues heavy from most sections. 
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CHARLESTON 


No Improvement in Nitrogen Supply Situation. 
Superphosphate Stocks Adequate. Offerings of 
French Potash Reported 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘“‘The American Fertilizer” 
CHARLESTON, October 25, 1948 


Organics—The demand for organics con- 
tinues extremely quiet. Domestic nitro- 
genous can probably be obtained at figures 
from $3.50 to $4.00 per unit of ammonia 
($4.25 to $4.86 per unit N), f.o.b. producers 
factories. 

Castor Pomace.—There has been no change 
in this situation and shipments are being made 
on the old contracts, with no new material 
being quoted. 

Dried Ground Blood.—The market on 
blood is very much stiffer, ranging from $8.00 
to $8.25 per unit of ammonia ($9.72 to $10.02 
per unit N), f.o.b. Chicago; all of it is gcing 
to feed. 

Fish Scrap.—There is an insistent demand 
for acidulated fish from some manufacturers, 
but no material is being offered. 

Cyanamid.—Producers are having diffi- 
culty delivering on contracts because of the 
shortage of electric power in Canada. 

Potash.—It is reported that the French 
Syndicate is now offering muriate of potash 
at 95 cents per unit of K,O, in bulk, c.if. 
Savannah .and Norfolk shipment, seller’s 
option, November May. 

Phosphate Rock.—The market on this is 
easy and buyers are not having any difficulty 
in getting shipments on contracts. 

Superphosphate-——Stocks remain fairly 
heavy in some areas and some manufacturers 
are having difficulty with storage problems. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—This is probably 


the most scarce material on the list and 
resale material is bringing prices above the 
producers’ figures. 


Nitrogen Solutions.—All the manufacturers 
are complaining of not getting sufficient 
nitrogen solutions, though within the last 
week some of the manufacturers in the west 
and around Baltimore have advised that the 
situation had become a little easier. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Markets More Active but Supplies Still Behind 
Demand. Improvement Shown in Deliveries of 
Superphosphate and Potash 





Exclusive Correspond. to “‘The American Fertilizer”’ 


PHILADELPHIA, October 25, 1948 


The raw materials markets are a little more 
active, and while organics are a little easier in 
supply and price, chemicals continue in 
greater demand than supply and at higher 
prices than last season. 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—The supply position 
shows no sign of improvement and is definitely 
unable to satisfy the demand. Producers’ 
prices are well above last season, and resale 
material is much more scarce than hitherto, 
with infrequent offerings at $75.00 per ton. 


Nitrate of Soda.—There is considerable 
demand for this article but any activity is 
limited principally to spot deliveries. 


Ammonium Nitrate-—Some contract de- 
liveries are reported behind schedule, and 
Canadian production has been reduced. De- 
mand is far ahead of the supply. Odd lots of 
technical grade appear occasionally at pre- 
mium prices. 


Castor -Pomace.—No offerings reported cur- 
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Trona 
Muriate of Potash 


Potash, one of the important ingredients of mixed fertilizer, is a 
vital soil nutrient which aids crop production and helps resist 
plant diseases. To provide the maximum of this important plant 
food, we are operating full capacity at Trona, 24 hours a day. 














Three Elephant 7 
Borax manne 


a 


Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of 

Boron in the soil can result in deficiency diseases which 
seriously impair the yield and quality of crops. When Boron 
deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of your local 
County Agent or State Experimental Stations. 
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rently. Practically all production is under 


contract. 


Blood, Tankage, Bone.—While blood is 
much firmer, tankage is slightly easier with 
sales at $7.25 ($8.82 to $9.12 per unit N), to 
$7.50 per unit of ammonia. Bone is definitely 
scarce for prompt and nearby shipment. 


Fish Scrap.—Offerings are quite limited 
with only the feeding trade showing any 
interest. Sixty per cent protein menhaden 
meal was quoted at $129.00 per ton, with 
some scrap at $120.00. 


Phosphate Rock.—Shipments are keeping 
up well with production and there is no great 
accumulation of stocks at the mines. High 
production costs keep the price firm. 


Superphosphate—The shipping situation 
shows some improvement and price has 
firmed up a little. Supply is fully adequate 
to meet the demand. 


PotashShipments continue to apply 
against contracts, with buyers still endeavor- 
ing to increase their commitments. Deliveries 
are said to be almost up to schedule, but the 
demand is still ahead of the supply. 


CHICAGO * 


> 


No Change in Organics Market. Buying Limited 
to Spot Materials. Better Supply of Vegetable 
Meals Expected 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘“‘The American Fertilizer”’ 
CuicaGo, October 25, 1948. 


The animal ammoniates market in the 
middle west remains practically unchanged. 
Buying interest has been fairly good but in 
most instances trading is confined to material 
available for immediate shipment and quick 
turnover. Buyers are unwilling to take a 
chance on material for future shipment be- 
cause of the anticipated heavy supply of 
vegetable proteins. 


Meat scraps still range at $95.00 to $100.00 
per ton and 60 per cent protein digester 
tankage $100.00 to $110.00 per ton, depend- 
ing upon location. Dry rendered tankage 
varies in value from $1.60 to $1.70 per unit 
of protein, depending upon location and 
quality. Wet rendered tankage and dried 
blood is quoted $7.75 to $8.00 per unit of 
ammonia ($9.42 to $9.72 per unit N). 
Steamed bone meal is steady at $65.00 per 
ton for 65 per cent product and $60.00 to 
$65.00 per ton for raw bone meal testing 
416-45 per cent. 


International Re-elects Directors 
and Officers 


All directors of International Minerals & 
Chemical Corporation were re-elected at the 
annual meeting of the stockholders on 
October 26th, according to Louis Ware, 
president. 

Following the formal proceedings of the 
meeting, stockholders were given an oppor- 
tunity to become better acquainted with the 
company’s food flavor accentuating product, 
Ac’ cent, technically known as mono sodium 
glutumate. Mr. Ware commented upon the 
favorable developments of the Amino Pro- 
ducts Division of the corporation and J. R. 
T. Bishop, vice-president in charge of that 
division, explained the manner in which a 
tasting demonstration would be given to 
the stockholders. Each stockholder was 
served a cup of oyster stew and separately a 
package of Ac’ cent. After tasting the soup 
in the form in which it was served, stock- 
holders then added Ac’ cent to observe the 
manner in which the natural flavor of the 
food was brought out. 

At a meeting on October 28th following the 
annual stockholders meeting, the directors 
re-elected all officers of the company. 

Officers are: Louis Ware, president; James 
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P. Margeson, Jr., executive vice-president; 
Robert P. Resch, Vice-president and trea- 
surer; Franklin Farley, vice-president in 
charge of phosphate division; Maurice H. 
Lockwood, vice-president in charge of plant 
food division; A. Norman Into, vice-president 
in charge of potash division; J. R. T. Bishop, 
vice-president in charge of amino products 
division; Dr. Paul D. V. Manning, vice- 
president in charge of research; Edward D. 
McDougal, Jr., general counsel and secretary; 
Edward Tubbs, comptroller; Stacy C. Thomp- 
son, assistant secretary; Carl F. Husen, 
assistant comptroller; and James A. Barr, 
chief engineer. 


Potash Deliveries for Second 
Quarter Set Record 

Record potash deliveries during the second 
quarter of 1948 in North America by the five 
major American potash producers and two 
importers totaled 517,502 tons of potash salts 
containing an equivalent of 278,952 tons of 
K,O, the American Potash Institute has 
announced. This included European im- 
ports into the United States but not into 
Canada. It represented an increase of nine 
per cent in salts and seven per cent in K,0 
over the tonnage delivered during the cor 
responding period in 1947. Deliveries for 
agricultural purposes in the United States, 
Canada, ‘Cuba, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
(Institute countries) amounted to 480,260 
tons of salts equivalent to 256,499 tons of 
K,O, consisting of 226,000 tons as muriate, 
11,432 tons as manure salts, and 19,066 tons 
as sulphate of potash and sulphate of potash- 
magnesia. Deliveries for chemical purposes 
amounted to 32,770 tons of salts, equivalent 
to 20,353 tons of KO. Exports to other than 
Institute countries totaled 2,100 tons K,O. 

During the first six months of 1948, total 
North American deliveries including im- 


ports amounted to 1,069,910 tons of salts 
containing an equivalent of 571,440 tons K.O. 
This represented an increase of eight per 
cent in salts and seven per cent in KO over 
the same period in 1947. Deliveries of potash 
for agricultural use in Institute countries 
totaled 987,626 tons of salts with an equi- 
valent of 520,519 tons of K:O, an increase of 
seven per cent in salts and six per cent in K,0 
over last year. Making up these agricultural 
deliveries were 449,892 tons KO as muriate, 
32,030 tons K,O as manure salts, and 38,597 
tons KO as sulphate of potash and as sulphate 
of potash-magnesia. The chemical industries 
took 71,928 tons of potash salts containing 
an equivalent of 44,665 tons of K,O, a 16 
per cent increase over the first half of 1947. 
Exports to other than Institute countries 
amounted to 6,256 tons K,O about three per 
cent under last year. 


NorTH AMERICAN PoTASH DELIVERIES 
(Short Tons K;0) 


April— 
June 
1947 


April- 
June 
1948 


Jan— 
June 
1947 


Jan.- 
June 
1948 





Muriate 
Manure Salts.... 
Sulphate and Sul. 
Pot. Mag 
Total 
Agricultural... . 520,519 


449,892 
32,030 


434,157 
21,606 


226,000 211,890 
11,432 8,756 


38,597 35,651 19,067 18,032 





491,414 256,499 238,678 


19,553 
1,364 


44,665 
6,256 


571,440 


38,439 
6,427 


20,353 
2,100 


Chemical 
Other Exports... . 





Grand Total 536,280 278,952 259,595 


Foreign Nitrogen Quotas Advanced 
to November 30th 

Foreign governments which have been 

unable to place certified orders for pur- 

chase of their entire allocations of fertilizer 

nitrogen from the United States under the 
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* Each year Bemis determines the grading of bur- 
lap produced by the Indian jute mills. Bemis’ 
grading is accepted by producers and users alike 
as the standard for burlap quality. This acceptance 
as the ‘‘supreme court”’ of the industry comes from 
Bemis’ long and unequalled experience as im- 
porter, converter and distributor of burlap. 


BUYING 


Burrrlap 
Bags? 


Weel, it's wise and thrifty 
to deal with folks who really 
know bur-r-rlap* ... folks 
you know you can depend 
on. So for the famous Angus 
Bur-r-rlap or whatever grade 


you need...look to Bemis! 


Anither important point... 
There’s a Bemis plant verra 
near you for better sairvice 


wherever you are. 


“America’s No. 1 Bag Maker” 


Baltimore ¢ Boise ¢ Boston ¢ Brooklyn ¢ Buffalo ¢ Charlotte « Chicago 

Cleveland « Denver ¢ Detroit ¢ Houston ¢ Indianapolis © Jack ille, Fla. 

Kansas City ¢ Los Angeles ¢ Louisville « Mi polis ¢ New York City 

Memphis ¢ Norfolk e New Orleans e Oklahoma City e Omaha e Phoenix 

Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis ¢ Salina e Salt Lake City « Seattle « Wichita 
San Francisco 
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International Emergency Food Committee 
program by October 3ist were given an 
additional thirty days by the Office of Do- 
mestic Commerce on October 28th to place 
such orders for that portion of the allotments 
eligible for shipment after January 1, 1949. 

Direction number 4A to allocation regu- 
lation number 2 required that certified 
orders for the entire allocation be played 
by October 31st and that at least 75 per cent 
of the order which commercial sources are 
called upon to supply must be shipped by 
January ist. This is to make certain that 
exports will not unduly affect domestic 
fertilizer supplies during the months of 
heaviest demand in this country. 

Because of financial difficulties some coun- 
tries were unable to meet the October 31st 
deadline and faced a prospect of losing that 
part of the allocation remaining uncertified 
as of that date. In some cases this meant 
the loss of the entire allotment because no 
certified orders had been placed before the 
deadline. The amendment to direction num- 
ber 4A, just announced by the ODC, makes 
no change in the basic requirement that 75 
per cent of the allotment be shipped before 
January ist but does make it possible for 
those countries to place certified orders for 
25 per cent of the allotment for shipment 
after January 1st, if the orders are placed 
before November 30th. 


Erosion Reduced by Fertilization 


“Sheet Erosion”’ is the title of Bulletin 538 
of the University of Vermont. Runoff losses 
from fertilized and unfertilized pastures were 
compared with losses from continuous corn 
on a 16 per cent slope of Melrose fine sandy 
loam. The original pasture cover consisted 
mainly of poverty grass and paintbrush. 
Treated with adequate lime and fertilizer in 
comparison with no fertilizer, the fertilized 
plots changed rather quickly from a poverty 
grass-paintbrush mixture to one predom- 
inantly bluegrass and white clover. For the 
three years of the experiment the average 
water loss in inches was 6.32 for continuous 
corn, 3.07 for unfertilized pasture, and 2.91 for 
fertilized pasture. Soil loss in pounds per 
acre was 29,532 for continuous corn, 37 for 
unfertilized’ pasture, and nothing for fer- 
tilized pasture. These plots were limed at 


the rate of 1,000 pounds per acre in the fall 
of 1938 and fertilized with 800 pounds per 
acre of an 8-20-12 mixture at seeding time, 
followed by a spring topdressing of 400 
pounds per acre of an 8—24-8 mixture. 


Pacific Chemical and Fertilizer 
Anniversary Booklet 


In connection with their 58th anniversary, 
the Pacific Chemical and Fertilizer Company, 
of Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii, has issued 
an attractively lithographed booklet giving 
the story of ‘58 Years of Progress.”” The 
history of the company from its establish- 
ment in 1890 as the North Pacific Phosphate 
Company is traced briefly and full page 
illustrations of various plant operations give 
a well rounded picture of the company’s 
facilities. 

A very pleasing personal touch is given by 
the listing of the entire employee’s roster, 
covering over two hundred names. In addi- 
tion there are photographs, both individual 
and group, in which every worker, from 
President J. T. Phillips to Lizzie Akona, 
bag repair operator, is identified in the cap- 
tions. As a method of cementing personnel 
pride and loyalty, the company has produced 
an effective piece of literature. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





OPPORTUNITIES in many communities for the Purina 
Franchise—Purina Chows for livestock and poultry, 
Sanitation Products, Farm Supplies under Checkerboard 
label, rural America’s best known trademark. Find out 
what being a Purina Dealer can mean to you. Dealership 
areas now open. No obligation. Write Dept. C., Ralston 
Purina Co., 2507 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 





POSITION WANTED: Agronomist and soil expert, 
Ph.D in agricultural chemistry and soil science, D. Eng 

is available for position in service or research dupertunont 
of a fertilizer or chemical company. Twenty-five years 
experience in Europe, the Dutch East Indies, Philippines, 
Malayan States, British India, representing important 
fertilizer interests. Thorough knowledge of German, 
Dutch, French. Address Dr. W. A. Lange, 4998 Snow 
Road, Parma, Cleveland, 9, Ohio. 





SALESMAN WANTED—Contact and Bulk Sales, 
Southeast, Man 28-33 with experience in fertilizer manu- 
facture and materials, traveling for established com- 
pany. Send resume. Address ‘'255’’ Care THE AMERI- 


CAN FERTILIZER, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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EOUIPMENT 


Dependable for Fitty Years ° 





All-Steel Pan Mixers— Vibrating 
Self-Contained Wet Mixing Screens 
Fertilizer Swing Hammer Dust Weigh 
Mixing Unite and Cage Hoppers 

Batch Mixers— Tailings Acid Weigh 
Dry Batching Pulverizers Scales 


STEDMAN’S ee « MACHINE WORKS 
AURORA, INDIANA, T.S. Founded 1884 
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Consult 4 spECIALIST for your 
° 


{WALL PAPER BAGS 











BAGPAK makes nothing but MULTIWALLS— millions per month. 
Units ranging from 25 to 100 Ibs. 


Make sure that your bulk packaging is set up for maximum speed and efficiency— 


consult a Bagpak engineer. He is a specialist in heavy duty multiwalls, 
trained to make the right recommendation. Whatever your problem, 


you can be sure we will supply the proper type bag for your specific needs. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY, BagpakDvision- 220 East 42nd St, Mew York. 17, fan Yu’ JES7 /' Yr 

Branch Offices: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Baxter Springs, Kansas, 

los Angeles, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Syracuse. a O/V/S/ON 
in Canada: Continental Poper Products, Ltd., Montreal, Ottawa. 
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Phosphate Interests bought by 
Australia, New Zealand 


The governments of Australia and New 
Zealand have bought the assets and interests 
of the Christmas Island Phosphate Company 
for £2,750,000. The two governments have 
appointed an authority to take over control 
of the property on December 31, and have 
announced that the phosphate produced will 
be distributed by the British Phosphate 
Commissioners. 


Bemis Sewing Machine Clinics 


Pictured below are scenes at two recent 
sewing machine “‘clinics’’ conducted by Bemis 
Bro. Bag Company for the benefit of plants 
which use bag-closing sewing machines. These 
clinics consist of lectures and demonstrations 
by experts on the adjustment and mainten- 
ance of the sewing heads used in closing filled 
bags. 





In the top photograph, Al Rapp, Bemis 
sewing machine expert, lectures members of 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., at San Antonio 
on the proper maintenance of their machines. 


The photograph below shows L. S. Young 
Bemis Seattle representative, making an 
adjustment on a sewing head during a clinic 
held at the plant of Crown Mills in Portland, 
Oregon. In addition to Crown Mills men, 
representatives of the following firms at- 
tended: Pacific Supply Cooperative (Ferti- 


lizer Dept.), Terminal Flour Mills Company, 
Scott-Palitzsch Feed Mills, Hodgen-Brew- 
ster Centennial Flouring Mills Company, 
Dairy Cooperative Association (Feed Dept.), 
and the Great Western Malting Company. 

The “faculty” included a representative of 
the Union Special Machine Company, and 
Bemis men from the Seattle and Vancouver 
plants. 


Fertilizer Sales Increase 
International Minerals and Chemical Corporation 

Sales for International Minerals & Chem- 
ical Corporation during the first quarter of 
its fiscal year ending September 30 totaled 
$9,234,246, representing an increase of 11 
per cent over the same quarter last year 
when sales were $8,303,108, according to 
Louis Ware, president. 

At the same time, net earnings for the 
same fiscal quarter were $786,091 increasing 
from $360,990 during the comparable quarter 
last year. Mr. Ware called attention to the 
fact that the business of the company is 
seasonal and that first quarter operations 
should fiot necessarily be considered indicative 
of the annual trend. 


Davison Chemical Corporation 

Sales for the Davison Chemical Corpora- 
tion during the three months ending Sep- 
tember 27, 1948, amounted to $7,840,000, 
compared with $7,071,000 for the same period 
of 1947, according to an announcement by 
W. B. McCloskey, Controller. 

Net earnings, after provision for income 
taxes, were $428,000, as compared with 
$593,000 fer the same period of 1947. 

The balance sheet as of September 27, 
1948 shows current assets of $12,202,000 
and current liabilities of $2,007,000, leaving 
net working capital of $10,195,000, a ratio of 
approximately six to one. 





KENT MILL COMPANY 


60 BOWNE ST., BROOKLYN 31, N. Y. 


CRUSHING, GRINDING, PULVERIZING, 
AND AIR SEPARATING MACHINERY. 
FOR 


LIMESTONE, GYPSUM, BARYTES, PHOSPHATE 
RO“X AND OTHER MATERIAI!S 
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HAND IN HAND 


QUALITY FERTILIZER and 


QUALITY 


TEXTILE Bays 


A quality package and a quality product just naturally go 
together. That’s why so many farmers prefer fertilizer in 
FULTON TEXTILE BAGS. They like FULTON TEXTILE BAGS 
because they indicate a superior product and because these 
sturdy; {long lasting bags have so many after uses on the 
farm. Sell your fertilizer in FULTON QUALITY BAGS. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers Since 1870 
ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DENVER NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
DALLAS NEW ORLEANS MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY, KAN. 
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Potato Fertilization Practices 
Summarized 


Potato production in the Northeast and 
North Central States is ably discussed in 
U.S.D.A. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1958. On 
the subject of fertilization we are told that 
fertilizing potatoes is a highly important 
practice in all late-crop sections. The im- 
portance of plant nutrients in potato pro- 
duction has been shown by numerous com- 
parisons of fertilized and unfertilized plots, 
as well as by the experience of potato growers. 
The kind and amount of fertilizer required 
for successful potato production will depend 
to a considerable extent on the kind of soil 
and its state of fertility, on the available 
manure and its condition, and on the rota- 
tion practiced. The N-P-K ratio is im- 
portant. No one ratio will fit all potato soils 
of the late-crop belt, but 1-2-1, 1-2-2, 
1-2-3, 1-4-2, and 1-4-4 are the ones most 
widely recommended and used. Fertilizer 
analyses corresponding to these ratios are 
5-10-5, 5-10-10, 4-8-12, 4-16-8, and 3-12-12 
or 4-16-16. Rate of fertilization varies from 
one section to another, but the better growers 
use at least 1,200 pounds and from this 
amount up to 2,000 pounds with profit. 


ST. REGIS SALES MEETING 
(Continued from page 14) 


new tonnage of kraft paper that St. Regis 
will have available in 1949 and suggested 
that this will make possible not only an 
extension of present markets enjoyed by the 
company, but will also permit an entry into 
many new markets. It will also permit, he 
added, an exploitation of what he described 
as border-line new markets, that is those in 
which some multiwall business has been 
developed but which have never been fully 
explored or pressed. 


E. R. Gay, vice-president of St. Regis 
Paper Company and director of the company’s 
Packaging Division, portrayed the part which 
management has played in aiding sales, 
stressing that acquisition of ample timberland 
resources, expansion in pulp and paper capac- 
ity and in engineering machine facilities and 
expenditures for research, sales promotion 
and advertising were all designed to give the 
salesman something to sell and to help in 
selling. 


Mr. Gay referred to the development under 
way by the company of new types of bags, 


which he said should help entrench the com- 
pany’s position in many industries which it 
serves and aid in opening new markets. 

One of the interesting panels of the meeting 
discussed the broad subject of new markets, 
sales-service and sales opportunities. Led 
by Kenneth D. Lozier, vice-president of St. 
Regis Sales Corporation, who directs sales 
promotion, advertising and publicity for the 
company, this discussion appraised the pros- 
pect and potential for multiwall bag business 
in a wide variety of commodities, some already 
substantially packed in multiwall bags, some 
only to a small degree and some so far packed 
in other types of containers. 

It was clearly indicated that the company 
has set its sights on the huge feed market 
and that it now is prepared to push its pack- 
aging system (multiwall bags and automatic 
packers) into this field, not only on the basis 
of economy but also by laying stress on the 
sanitary aspects of paper as a container. 

New markets in which the company antici- 
pates important demand for its packers and 
multiwall bags, and for which it has developed 
special automatic packing equipment and 
bags, are in the citrus industry and in the 
important meat trimming field. Other com- 
modities discussed in which the company 
looks for growing demand for multiwall bags 
as containers were carbon black, alfalfa 
meal, starch and powdered milk. 

A high point of interest at the meeting 
was a panel discussion of technical develop- 
ments in paper and bags, conducted by Carl 
H. Hartman, vice-president of St. Regis 
Sales Corporation, technical director for the 
division. 

Many projects of interest to the sales’ 


‘representatives were reported by this group. 


Of particular importance was the progress 
being made by St. Regis technicians in the 
utilization of synthetic resin coatings for 
kraft paper. These, according to Mr. Hart- 
man, will improve the strength and _ per- 
formance of multiwall bags for specific uses 
and will be available at costs which will be 
fully competitive with other types of con- 
tainers. 

Robert P. Bushman, vice-president of the 
company’s sales corporation, who heads the 
Engineering and Machine Division which 
designs and builds automatic filling equip- 
ment, conducted a panel discussion which 
developed for the gathering an important 
list of projects under way for the manufacture 
of new packing equipment for existing 
markets and as tools in opening up new 
markets. 
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ALEX. M. McIVER 
& SON 
BROKERS 


Specializing 
SULPHURIC ACID 
Nitrogenous Materials 

Blood and Fertilizer Tankage 
Phosphate Rock 
**Riceland” Ground Rice Hulls 
Representatives 
Arkansas Rice Growers Coop. Ass’n 
Bags 
Ammoniated Base and Superphosphate 


Dolomitic Lime 
(42-44%) Magnezium Carbonate 
Oil Mill Products 








PEOPLES OFFICE BUILDING 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Phones: 2—4627—L.D. 921—922 





Keyed SERVICE! 


Fertilizer plants all over the country—large 
and small—state their needs and we meet 
them. Large stocks of seasoned materials 
and ample modern production facilities ena- 
ble us to make prompt shipments. 


TRIPLE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 


46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 
@ 
We also manufacture 
HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
@ 


U. S. Phosphoric Products 
Division 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
Tampa, Florida 
Bales Agents: 


Bradley & Bakes 
155 East 44th 6+. 


—— io 
440 The Woodward Bidg. New York, WN. ¥. 
A Mark of Reliability 


New York Office: 
61 Broadway 











SOUTHERN STATES PHOSPHATE and FERTILIZER COMPANY 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
Manufacturers of 


SULPHURIC ACID, SUPERPHOSPHATE, COMPLETE FERTILIZERS 
and ALL TYPES OF BASE GOODS 
EXPORT ORDERS SOLICITED 














THE DAVIDSON COMMISSION CO. 
—— BROKERS == 


TALLOWS—GREASES—STEARINES 


FERTILIZER AND ANIMAL FEED MATERIALS 
VEGETABLE OILS—ANIMAL OILS 
ANIMAL GLANDS AND GLANDULAR DERIVATIVES 
UTILITIES BUILDING—327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 4, 


Telephone 
WABASH 2604 


FATTY ACIDS—FISH OIL AND FISH MEAL 


Codes Used 
oN 





ROSS 
KELLY-YOPP 
* TELETYPE CGO 1051 
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FERTILIZER PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 9) 


organics in mixed goods. The same period 
saw a gradual increase of the P.O; content in 
phosphates and of K,O in potassic salts. 
These newer, higher analysis materials have 
promoted the formulation of double-strenth 
goods. This trend to higher analysis will, it 
seems to me, continue because of the savings 
that can be effected. There is a limit, however, 
to the total amount of plant nutrients that 
can reasonably be reached. Mr. Jacob has 
suggested that in the southern states the 
level of the plant food in mixed goods attain- 
able with present materials is about 21 to 24 
per cent, an increase of from 1.5 to 4.5 per 
cent over the general average concentration 
existing in 194 . As the raw materials of the 
trade are refined in the process of concen- 
trating them, some very valuable minor 
element constituents may be lost. As some 
problems are solved, new ones are introduced. 
Control chemists will be faced with newer 
problems when double-strength goods become 
more common. 


Drillability 

The drillability of mixed goods is of direct 
concern to the farmer and therefore to the 
manufacturer. When bulky organics were 
used generously in the compounding of fer- 
tilizers, it was no problem to secure good 
mechanical condition. The superintendent 
today has to use high-analysis nitrogenous 
carriers such as ammonium nitrate, in the 
form of solids and in ammoniacal solution. 
These and uramon materials have a strong 
tendency to absorb moisture. Despite this, 
he still has to maintain good mechanical 
condition. Granulation of fertilizers is one 
methed of overcoming the drillability problem. 


Micronutrients 

I have previously referred to minor ele- 
ments in fertilizer formulations. Fertilizers 
are now produced in many parts of the 
country to furnish boron to different crops. 
The quantity may be as high as 80 to 100 
Ibs. of borax per ton of fertilizer for applica- 
tion to alfalfa fields and from 5 to 25 Ibs. 
for other crops such as beets and cauliflower. 
This development has brought with it new 
problems in chemical control as well as in 
manufacture. Methods of analysis for boron 


are not as well worked out and agreed upon 
by chemists as we would like to have them. 
Manganese, copper, zinc, and magnesium 
are other elements which are being added, 
most often in the form of sulphates, and 


their inclusion does not help to make control 
and production problems any easier. We 
would like to have rapid dependable methods. 
of analysis for these elements. Recently one 
equipment manufacturer has put on the 
market a photoelectric filter photometer for 
making routine colorimetric analyses of cop- 
per, molybdenum and other elements. 

In connection with these micronutrients we 
shall have to come to some general agreement 
regarding the method of reporting them. 
Some favor reporting them as the element, 
some prefer the oxide. 


Corrective Measures 

It is not possible nor desirable in a mixed 
meeting of this kind to go into details. I 
have tried to highlight the more important 
of the many problems we face. A fair question 
is, what are we doing about them? 

I cannot speak for the industry. It is safe 
to say, however, that a great deal is being 
done, both by industry and control official 
laboratories, to solve these problems. Some 
of the work on sampling which is in progress 
was previously cited. Speaking for my own 
organization, I can say that we are doing and 
have done something about them. I have 
mentioned an advance in technology, namely, 
granulation, which goes far to overcome the 
problem of segregation and drillability. To 
my mind, granulation offers our industry a 
practical and economic method for preparing 
homogeneous, free flowing, non-segregating 
fertilizers. A number of fertilizer firms in 
this country, Canada, Great Britain, France 
and Italy are now employing this method. 

My organization has a centralized, chem- 
ical control department. It keeps a complete 
record in tabulated form of all analytical 
results for. each grade manufactured. It 
requires a daily sample of each grade or an 
average of one sample from each 200 tons 
batched and one sample from each _ 200 tons 
shipped. A serious effort is made to make a 
quick check into the causes for any deviation 
up or down, of the guaranteed analysis. 

A project is now under way to study the 
characteristics of each type of mixing equip- 
ment used at our different plants and to 
determine how they may influence the 
quality of mixing. This will be a major 
project involving hundreds of chemical analy- 
ses and a careful appraisal by our engineers. 

Other companies undoubtedly have sim- 
ilar studies in effect or proposed. These 
things are reported here to indicate that con- 
crete action is being taken by industry to 
solve in a practical way the headache-produc- 
ing types of problems. 
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KNOW .---- 


-- TO A CERTAINTY 


the number of pounds of raw material for a desired per cent. of plant 
food in a ton of mixed goods—or find what per cent. of a certain plant 
food in a ton of fertilizer produced by a specific quantity of raw materials. 


No mathematical calculations are necessary. You can find the figures 
in a few seconds with the aid of 


Adams’ Improved 


Pocket Formula Rule 


A Great Convenience for the Manu- 
facturer of High Analysis Goods 


ACD 


To make clearer its use, answers to such problems as the following 
can be quickly obtained: 


How much sulphate of ammonia, containing 20 per cent. of nitrogen, 
would be needed to give 414 per cent. nitrogen in the finished product? 


Seven hundred and fifty pounds of tankage, containing 8 per cent. 
phosphoric acid are being used in a mixture. What per cent. of phos- 
phoric acid will this supply in the finished goods? 


Should the Adams’ Formula Rule become soiled from handling, it 
may be readily cleaned with a damp cloth. 


PRICE 
$1.25 Ware Bros. Company 
TO BE SENT Sole Distributors 


WITH ORDER. 


Special quotations 1900 Chestnut St. Mars P HILADELP HIA 


on _ twelve 
more. 
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IF YOU EMPLOY 100 PEOPLE OR MORE... 






you can make these _ 
your | 
SUCCESS STORIES! 


¢ PAYROLL SAVINGS 
MAKES EMPLOYEES MORE CONTENTED 


In General Motors’ My Job Contest, approximately 15,000 GM 
men and women gave the Payroll Savings Plan (for regular 
purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds) as one of the reasons they like 
their jobs! 


e PAYROLL SAVINGS CUTS ABSENTEEISM 


Survey of a recent 3-month period at a Minnesota cr re- 
vealed that employees not on Payroll Savings were absent 2% 
times more than those who were! 


e PAYROLL SAVINGS REDUCES ACCIDENTS 


At the Norfolk Navy Yard, when Payroll Savings participation 
climbed to over 90%, accident frequency declined over 50%, and 
the severity index dropped to 1/6 its former level! 


Hundreds of companies are reporting employees are getting the most out 
benefits like these! Obviously, they _ of it! If you haven't yet installed the 
add up to increased production. Plan, better do it now! For facts or 
If your company has the Payroll help, call your Treasury Department’s 
Savings Plan, make sure you and your State Director for Savings Bonds. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER ® 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of 
the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 
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BUYERS’ 


GUIDE - 


A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ALL THE ADVER- 
TISERS IN ‘*THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER”’ 





AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas Cy, Mo. 


BAG MANUFACTURERS—Burlap 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 

International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 

Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 

Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 


BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, §. C. 

BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, III. 

BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta. Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 
Davldson Comm'ssion Co., The, Chicago, III. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 


BROKERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.,. New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, $C, 
Schrock Fertilizer Service, Congerville, Ill. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUCKETS—For Hoists, Cranes. etc. 
Hayward Comovany, The, New York City 


BUCKETS—Elevator 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CARS AND CARTS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 
CHEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltlmore, Md. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
[International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago. II}. 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CONDITIONERS 
Arkansas Rice Growers Corp. Assn., Stuttgart, Ark 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CYANAMID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York ( ity 
Ashcraft- Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.,. New York City 


DRYERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md 
ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 


FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chi ago, III. 
Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah. Ga. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & ( ompany, New York City 
Jackle. Frank R., New York City. 
Mclver & Son Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Atlanta Utility Work- The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The  J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mac’, Works, Aurora, Ind 
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HOPPERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 


Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 


Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
INSECTICIDES 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
LEAD BURNERS 

. Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

LIMESTONE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Il. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINERY—Ammoniating ; 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


MACHINER Y—Elevating and Conveying 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


MACHINER Y—Material Handling 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Mizing, Screening and Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Power Transmission 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINER Y—Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MANGANESE SULPHATE 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston. S- C. 


MINOR ELEMENTS 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga 
MIXERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, ILI. 
MclIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Lion Oil Company, E! Dorado, Ark. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J. New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, IIl. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Il 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Maryland Drying Mach. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Southern Lead Burning Co., Atianta, Ga. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atianta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Internationa] Minerals & Che aical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 
Potash Co. of America, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Caicago, Ill. 
United States Potash Co., New York City 
PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
PYRITES—Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE 


SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
SCREENS 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, J ass. 
SEPARATORS—Air 

Kent Mill Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Vorks, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHUR 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
SULPHURIC ACID 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Huber & Company, New York City 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicaro, Ill. 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 

U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 





Viesiaiedendinn Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 
Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentratea 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 
U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 
Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
TAGS 
Keener Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Ce., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corpcration, Chicago, Ill. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
VALVES 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Alphabetical List of Advertisers 
Aes Agricultural Chemical Co., New York A 
RR REE, 

aw Potash and Chemical Corp., New York 
HO areas seca ad cals ieiate x aides She CU RGIACS En € atte ae 
Arkansas Rice Growers Coop. Assn., Stuttgart, Ark. 19 


Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, aka 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Oe. Front Coen 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Port, Gass oc20 ce — 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York MAC Win rare a aide sharwaate — 
Baughman Mfg. Co., POPSCVVINGS EIN. oS os sc ceiasiene — 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo............ 3, 21 
Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa...........-- _ 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City...... _ 
Commercial Solvents Corp., Agricultural Div., 
DNBUE VOR EY oes voice ncsn noon tenes sects 2nd Cover 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago Ill........ 27 
Davison Chemical Corp , The, Baltimore, Md...... _ 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga........... 25 
Gascoyne & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md............. 34 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Wellsburg, W. Va..... _ 
Hayward Company, The, New York City......... 34 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, [ll......... — 
Huber €o.;1;.- We NOW, ¥ 00k Clty e.g 5 osc is eee es 27 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, 
MONO, Ts 5 s's.ov hve chan eds hee Fine Back Cover 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York 
WENN aes at ceacud aie ors iesskcne csdin ale dio eee okioe dieca ine ais 23 
Jaite Company, The Jaite,; Ohi0s. oc. cs cee ee 16 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City............... 44 
Keener Mic, Co., Lancaster; Pa...o.000.066.0s000 8800-6 34 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa............... J 
Kent Mill Co. Brookivn, Nye. d <5 <i wen ee og heen: 24 
Link Belt Company, Chicago...: ...... De reas — 
Lion Or Company, El Dorado, Ark «..i<.:...:00 05. _ 
Maryland Drying Machinery Co., Baltimore, Md.. .— 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, | RS, 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, |: a 34 
Potash Co. of America, New York City.....3rd Cover 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio............ — 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, 1 — 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky ead a's ssa salons: 5 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, ee 8 ie iG alain 34 


Southern Lead Burning Co. Atlanta, Ga........... _ 
Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., aout 


Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo........... — 
Stedman’s Foundry and Machine or a, 
PRG e 5 Neen sce are dicieratuasnceehars PERO okey een Se 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. Rh aveveses «Sets — 
Sturtevant Mill Co., 30 al | CC: a re a — 
Tennessee Corporation, Ptlatitat Cre oii ic.a.e-6 aves _ 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City.......... — 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City... .18 
Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, Ill............ _ 

U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 


SRAPON cee a tora2s Gra erat toni elite a crare ciate Wus- seis ie aio 27 
United States Potash Co., New York City......... 6 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va...— 
Wiley & Company, Inc., Baltimore, 1. SA 34 
Woodward & Dickerson Inc., Philadephia, Pa........ 20 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


This ie our Fig. 6465 Nozzle. 
Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos- 
phate Gases. Made for “full” 
or “hollow” cone in Brass and 
“Everdur." We also make 
“Non-Clog’» Nozzles in Brass 
and Steel, and 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


now used by nearly all chamber 
spray sulphuric acid plants. 


CATALOG 6-C 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 
2501 East Ontario St., Philadelphia. Pa. 





HAYWARD BUCKETS , 


Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K" Clam Shell for se- 


t * |) vere superphosphate digging and handling. 4% LF 


THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 








GASCOYNE & CO.,INC. 


Established 1887 
Chemists and Assayers 
Public Weighers and Samplers 


27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 











SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate 
Rock. Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate 
Export Association. Official Weigher and Sampler for the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association at Savannah; also 
Official Chemists for National Cottonseed Products Association 


115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH. GA. 














WILEY & CoMmMPANY, Inc. 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Analytical and Consulting 
Chemists 


TAG MAKERS 
438 Lancaster Ave., LANCASTER, PA. 














Dictionary of Fertilizer Materials and Terms 


A new revised edition containing complete descriptions and analyses, together with 
A. O. A. C. official definitions, of all plant foods and materials used in the manufacture of 


chemical fertilizers. 


The new edition is enlarged in content and size—6 x 9 inches. As a reference booklet 
for all who are interested in the manufacture or use of chemical fertilizers, the dictionary 
will prove invaluable. For the agricultural chemist as well as the fertilizer salesman, it 
will serve as an authoritative source of information that will give quick and accurate answers 


to questions that arise daily. 


PRICE $4,00 postpaid 


WARE BROS. COMPANY 


1900 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


























(Quality and Service 


You are assured on two important points — even in to- 
day’s abnormal market — when you deal with P.C.A. 


1. Quality ... our Red Indian products are of un- 


questioned excellence. 


2. Service... we make every effort to give you 


the service you want and deserve. 


When better service is possible be assured P.C.A. 
will give it. Meanwhile your confidence, and your 


eXehi(-ua- Mel R-MmelK-XeLibame] o) o)c-talel (-to 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE..50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. e MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE. . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, III. 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE... Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Rapidly increasing numbers of farmers are finding it profitable to 

fertilizers containing soluble magnesia and potash in combination with 

other plant foods. 4 
Experience shows that where there is a lack of balance in the mage 


Many Farmers Now Want Fertilizers nesium content of their soils, they are obtaining earlier maturity, highé 


i : yields, improved quality crops and increased acre values by the use of 
Containing Both Potash and Magnesia = S/-Po-Mag. 
‘cet You can supply soluble magnesia in the most practical and convenient 

as Supplied in form by using Sw/-Po-Mag in your fertilizer mixtures or for dite 


application. i 
Sul-Po-Mag is a properly balanced combination of magnesium and) 
potash formed by nature in the mineral langbeinite, mined and refined) 


exclusively by International at its mines at Carlsbad, New Mexico. Both 
——— the magnesium and potash are in water-soluble form and are quickly] 
Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia sn ijable to crops. 
iit initial u will find in Su/-Po-Mag the same free-flowing, easy-handling} 
qualities which have made International Sulfate and Muriate of Potash 
the choice of so many fertilizer manufacturers. Potash Division, Intete 
national Minerals & Chemical Corporation. General Offices: 20 North Wacktt 
Drive, Chicago 6. 
SUL-PO-MAG (Water-Soluble Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia) 
MURIATE OF POTASH e SULFATE OF POTASH 











